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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—CowfJer. 
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THE FIRST OMNIBUS TO THE CITY. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 


CHAPTER I.—FOREBODINGS. 


“ Farewell : 
If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 


If not, why then this parting was well made.” 


—Shakespeare. 


T is a cold, dreary morning in November. Out 
of doors the fog is thick and heavy, charged with 
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moisture. The houses on the opposite side of the 
street scarcely visible; the gas lighted and glimmer- 
ing through the windows of front parlours where 
business men are getting their early breakfasts, 
thinking to themselves how dark and gloomy it will 
be in the City if the weather does not clear up, 
while their wives and daughters pour out their 
coffee for them, and prepare their toast, taking extra 
care that they shall have it hot and comfortable. 
Comfortable! The word seems out of season to 
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those who look forth from the windows into the 
dreary streets. 

“It will be pitch dark in the City to-day,” says 
one. ‘* This is November in earnest.” 

‘‘ Blind man’s buff, without the excitement and 
warmth and fun of it,” says another; ‘the home 
birds will have the best of it to-day, I think.” 

‘‘ Business would be all very well,” says a third, 
‘¢ if it were not for going to it inall weathers. Leav- 
ing a snug little room with a pleasant fire, and turning 
out into the streets before one has had time to warm 
oneself thoroughly after getting up and dressing, is 
anything but pleasant on a day like this, especially 
if one happens to havea touch of rheumatism.” 

But though they murmur thus, it is generally 
with a cheerful, make-the-best-of-it sort of manner ; 
and they go away, one by one, from their several 
doors with a laugh or a jest, very well contented, on 
the whole, that they have a business to go to, and a 
comfortable home to welcome them on their return. 

‘‘ Any letters this morning?’ Mr. Peterson in- 
quired, as he took his place at the breakfast-table on 
such a day as we have described. He was an 
elderly man, and privileged to take an extra half- 
hour in the morning when he thought proper; but 
he seldom did so, and was as punctual to his appoint- 
ments, whatever they might be, as an electric clock, 
or as the ball which rises and falls to the fraction of 
a second at Greenwich Observatory and at Charing 
Cross. For many years past he had held a re- 
sponsible position in a merchant’s counting-house in 
the City, with a large staff of clerks and bookkeepers 
under him, to whom it was necessary to present an 
example of unfailing regularity and order; and 
nothing but downright illness ever prevented him 
from doing that. ‘Any letters to-day?” he asked, 


glancing at the clock. 
“ Yos,” said his wife; ‘‘a letter from John.” 


‘* At last! 
cessful ?”’ 

“Yes, I think so; I can hardly make it out, 
though,” Mrs. Peterson replied. ‘Charley shall 
read it to you while you eat your breakfast. You 
must not go away in a hurry on such a day as this, 
and I know you will not stay for breakfast or any- 
thing else when time is up; so sit down and begin.” 

But Mr. Peterson was anxious about the letter, 
and took it from his wife’s hands while she was 
speaking. He knew he should get at the contents 
more quickly by passing his eye over it than by 
listening to his son; so he stood before the fire read- 
ing it, and his wife, looking over his elbow, watched 
the expression of his face as he went on. It did not 
seem to be entirely satisfactory to either of them, and 
yet they both agreed that it was as good as they had 
any right to expect. Mr. Peterson, being again 
urged to begin his breakfast, sat down to it with a 
serious air, and seemed to be more occupied with his 
own thoughts than with the good things set before 
him. 

John was their eldest son, and was at Cambridge. 
He had gone in for a scholarship—that was three 
or four days ago, and they had been expecting to 
hear from him. He had been tolerably confident of 
success, but he had neglected to write to them, from 
which they augured no good result. The letter had 
come at last, and Charley, their second son, taking 
it up after his father had looked over it, read it in 
his turn. It was as follows :— 

‘‘My dear father,—It is all up with me about the 


What does he say? has he been suc- 





scholarship. -Of course, I did not get it. I ought 
to have had it though, and should have had it if [| 
could have prepared for it, as others did. Ther 
were a lot of men went in for it who had had every 
possible advantage in their education, and had been 
cramming up for this particular exam. under the 
best tutors: so of course I had no chance. Every 
one says that if I had had a coach, if only for one 
term, I should have got the scholarship. It is very 
unfortunate, and very mortifying. Ten pounds spent 
upon a coach would have made me safe. It would 
have been a good investment too, as it would have 
gained me forty pounds a year. I shall go on read- 
ing now, of course, and do the best I can by myself; 
but when a man has to compete with others whose 
advantages are so much greater, there is not much 
encouragement. Everything goes by cram now, and 
you can’t cram properly without a coach. A good 
coach tells you exactly what to do and what to 
skip, and knows pretty well what sort of questions 
will be set; and that’s the way men get their scholar. 
ships. Of course, I never expected you to pay fora 
private tutor. I am to do the whole thing as cheap 
as possible; that was understood when you agreed 
for me to come here ; I only mention it that you may 
understand how it wasI failed. I don’t mind; but 
it is mortifying when one sees men whose natural 
abilities are not as good asmine, and who don’t work 
so hard, taking away the prizesfrom me. I went in 
afterwards for an exhibition and got it. It is only 
a small thing—fifteen pounds a year, that’s all; but 
it is better than nothing. The scholarship was what 
I wanted. Your affectionate son, 
Joun PETERson.” 

‘¢ Better than nothing!” Charles exclaimed; ‘“I 
should think so, indeed! Think of leaving that for 
the last! Well done, John! He couldn’t be ex- 
pected to get the scholarship, father, could he? And 
he must have done very well to gain the exhibition. 
Better than nothing, indeed! what a cool fellow 
he is!” 

“T am afraid he would feel very much disap- 
pointed though,’”’ said Mrs. Peterson. ‘‘Of course 
I’m very glad he has done so well; but I can’t help 
being sorry, too, on his account, that he did not get 
the scholarship.” 

‘He ought to be thankful,” said his father, ‘ in- 
stead of writing in that discontented strain.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I’ll write and tell him so. I'll tell 
him that you are satisfied and pleased with him, and 
that will put him into better spirits.” 

But Mr. Peterson did not look satisfied or pleased, 
and was not getting on very well with his breakfast. 

‘You are pleased, are you not?” his wife asked, 
looking anxiously into his eyes. 

‘* Yes; as far as his success goes.” 

‘‘ He has done the best he could, poor boy.” 

‘‘T know he has. It is not that.” 

‘‘T wish we could have given him a tutor, or 4 
coach, as he calls it; it is a pity we could not manage 
it,’ said Mrs. Peterson. 

‘‘T wish he could understand that we have done 
the best we could for him,” her husband answered, 
‘and that it is hurtful to our feelings to be reminded 
of the advantages he might have had if we had 
been better off.” 

‘‘He does not think,” Mrs. Peterson replied; 
‘John was always a little inconsiderate in some 
things.” 

‘* Want of thought, my dear, is nearly the same as 
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want of feeling. John might have known that his 
letter would give us pain. It isnot his want of suc- 
cess that vexes me, nor even our inability to help him 
in the way that he requires; it is his manner of 
speaking of it, the absence of all consideration for 
our feelings. It’s selfish of him—it’s unkind, unduti- 
ful, ungrateful. It makes me anxious about his 
future.” 

“He does not mean to be unkind,” said Mrs. 
Peterson, in a pleading voice; ‘‘he is very affec- 
tioate when he—remembers.”’ 

“Of course he does not mean to be selfish; he 
does not know that he is so: it’s a wrong state of 
mind and heart altogether. Just think what a nice 
pleasant letter he might have written if he had been 
of a different temper. He has gained an exhibition 
—fifteen pounds a year—enough to pay a coach for 
the next scholarship. He may count upon getting 
something better now. He may be thankful for what 
he has got, and ‘try, try, try again.’ Bless the boy!” 
Mr. Peterson continued, his eyes glistening a little, 
“if he had written in this strain, how happy and 
how proud we should have been! I know all about 
coaches, of course. He has told me this before, and 
ought to have had more thought than to repeat it at 
such atime. I almost wish now that I had not let 
him go to Cambridge at all. He might have been 
getting his living by this time, and learning by 
experience.” 

“He is very young yet,” said Mrs. Peterson. 
“He will get to know better by-and-by.” 

Mr. Peterson thrust away his breakfast unfinished, 
and took up the letter again; but flung it down im- 
patiently upon the cloth. ‘‘ Better than nothing!” 
he murmured ; ‘‘ better than he deserves, I think.” 

“Don’t judge him too harshly, poor fellow,” said 
Mrs. Peterson, gently. ‘‘It is all true enough, I 
dare say, though he had better not have said it. 
You'll forgive him, won’t you?” 

Forgive him? Yes, yes; no need for that. I 


am not angry with him; only sorry that he should be | 


so thoughtless. I wish I could have done better for 
him, that’s all. I wish we could have seen to him 
more ourselves when he was a child. I hardly seem 
to know him as I ought. We thought it a great 
thing for him when Mr. Goldie gave him that pre- 
sentation to Christ’s Hospital; but it took him away 
from his home sooner than I liked. Perhaps this is 
one of the consequences. Boys can’t be at home 
always, of course, and many poor little fellows have 
no homes to go to; but the more one can keep up 
home feelings and affections in a child the better.” 

Mrs. Peterson sympathised entirely with her hus- 
band on this subject, as on most others. She might 
have reminded him that it was against her wish, and 
almost without her consent, that John, her firstborn, 
had been taken away from her own tender care at 
such an early age, and that he had been almost a 
stranger to them ever since. But she said nothing 
about that. 

“Well,” said Charley, who had listened in silence 
to this dialogue, and who was anxious to give a new 
turn to it, ‘‘ I am glad he has got the exhibition, and 
80 will he be when he comes to think of it. He must 
have worked hard, and I call it very good news. 
Sally, John has got an exhibition.” 

Sally was the servant, who just then entered the 
room. She was a plump, red-faced, good-tempered 
young woman, and had been in Mrs. Peterson’s ser- 
vice ever since she was a ‘‘slip of a girl” able to 





hold a child in the nursery. She had grown up in 
the house, and looked upon herself as one of the 
family. 

‘¢ What has he got?”’ she asked. 

** An exhibition at Cambridge.” 

Sally’s idea of exhibitions was limited to peep- 
shows and waxworks. She did not seem to think 
much of John’s success, or to feel any particular 
interest about it. 

‘‘He’s welcome to it for me,” she answered. ‘I 
thought he was to be a clergyman, or a doctor, or 
something of that kind. It’s a poor tale, coming 
down to exhibitions!” 

Charley tried to explain; but Sally did not care 
to listen to him. John was not a favourite with 
Sally; she had never had much to do with him. 
Charley, on the contrary, had been brought up at 
home. He had been a weakling from the first, and 
Sally had taken to him in consequence. He had 
been an invalid since, and was looked upon as such 
still, and therefore he was, in a manner, still under 
her protection. He had been to school, of course, 
but only as a day boy; and had held a situation 
since then in the City, but had been obliged to. relin- 
quish that in consequence of illness. Now he was 
being taken great care of, in the hope that he would 
outgrow his ailments, and be able soon to go to 
business again. John, who had very good health, 
had but a mean opinion of his brother, and did not 
take the trouble to conceal it—he was too much 
coddled—he wanted knocking about, that was his 
opinion ; but Mrs. Peterson had lost one child, her 
only daughter, from disease of the lungs; and she 
was the more anxious about Charley on that account, 
and was warmly seconded in her solicitude by Sally. 

Sally noticed the cloud upon her master’s brow 
and the unfinished meal as she cleared away the 
breakfast things, and said to herself that was Master 
John’s doing; his letters generally put them about. 
‘¢ Exhibitions, indeed! it was not likely Master 
would be pleased to hear of such doings as them.” 

When she had left the room, Charley following 
her, and trying still to make her understand about 
his brother and the exhibition, Mr. Peterson went to 
the window and looked out into the road. The 
omnibuses were creeping slowly along through the 
mud, full inside, but with plenty of vacant places on 
the roof; for the knifeboard looked very wet and 
dreary, and those who were accustomed to occupy it 
preferred to walk. 

‘You will not go out this morning, I dare say?” 
said Mr. Peterson to his wife. 

‘¢ Perhaps not,”’ she replied. 


‘Charley must stay 
indoors, at all events, unless the day should im- 


prove. I am afraid he has taken a little cold again.” 

‘You are too anxious about him. He has been 
stronger and better of late. Still, it is necessary to 
be careful. If he keeps well this winter he may 
grow up as robust and healthy as any of us.” 

‘‘T wish—” Mrs. Peterson began, and hesitated. 

‘‘So do I,” her husband answered, reading her 
thoughts without difficulty. They had not been 
married five-and-twenty years without having ac- 
quired a little of that natural clairvoyance which 
springs from mutual affection, and is stimulated 
more and more by common cares and _ interests, 
common joys and sorrows. 

“Yes, I wish we could afford to do something 
more for him,” he continued. ‘‘ We have all we 
want, thank God; but a change, to the sea or some- 
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where, would be of service to him before he begins 
work again.” 

‘‘He is not fit for work yet,’’ Mrs. Peterson re- 
plied. ‘‘Don’t you think Mr. Goldie would be 
willing now to—” 

Again he divined her meaning, though he did not 
respond to it, but continued looking from the window 
into the road without speaking. The mist was in- 
creasing, and the prospect was not a cheerful one. 
He sighed. 

‘“You have been thirty years in his office, you 
know,” Mrs. Peterson continued, in a querulous 
tone, not intended for her husband, as he well 
knew, but for Mr. Goldie, ‘‘and for the last ten 
years quite his right-hand man. He must know 
that. he could not do without you, and that you have 
not'as much as you ought to have. Don’t you think 
he would be willing to give you an increase of salary 
if you were to ask him? Perhaps he does not think 
of it. He is a generous man in some things.” 

‘“‘T don’t know about being generous,” Mr. Peter- 
son replied. ‘‘ Goldie is kind-hearted and chari- 
table, and all that, but he’s very strict in business 
matters. He made us a handsome present when 
Charley was so ill; but he took good care to let me 
know that it was a gift only, and not to be regarded 
in any sense as due to me for my services. He 
thinks I am sufficiently paid because another man 
might be got to do my work for the same money.” 

‘‘No other man could do it at all,” said Mrs. 
Peterson, in a very decided manner. 

‘Tf I wanted a hundred pounds,” her husband 
went on, ‘‘ and were to ask him for it as a matter of 
charity, he would, I have no doubt, give it me at 
once, and would never miss it. But if I were to ask 
for an increase of stipend, he would just as probably 
refuse, on the ground that I am as well remunerated 
as other men in my position. That may be justice, 
but it’s not generosity.” 

‘‘But you are not as well paid as others; and 
you work harder than others. You are always 
thinking about his business, and are away from 
home early and late. Mr. Goldie is getting into 
years, and you do a great deal of his work as well 
as your own—I have heard you say so; and you 
do it so kindly and willingly that you ought to be 
more considered.’ 

‘‘T believe I take as much interest in the business 
as he does,” Mr. Peterson replied; ‘“‘ but Mr. Goldie 
does not think about that. I dare say he is hardly 
aware of it. A bargain is a bargain: that’s his 
motto. When he buys a man’s time or services, it’s 
like buying anything else. There is a guid pro quo. 
The money is to be earned fairly and paid punc- 
tually, and there is no further obligation on either 
side; that is his notion.” 

‘‘T don’t like such notions,’’ Mrs. Peterson re- 
plied. ‘But even on that ground I think you are 
entitled to an increase. Your time and services are 
not estimated at their proper value.” 

‘‘T wish you could persuade Mr. Goldie to think 
as you do,” said Peterson. ‘‘ He would not refuse 
me any remuneration that he thought really fair and 
just. Could you not get into that omnibus, and go 
and talk the matter over with him, and bring him 
to your mind? How much should you say, now, 
that I am worth,—experience, age, sagacity, and— 
and—rheumatism—all considered? A thousand a- 
year? Would that do?” 

“‘ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Peterson, laughing. She 


“TJ must think about this. 


’ feared. 





had never thought of valuing her husband at the 
price of gold or silver. ‘‘ Well, you must do as you 
think proper; you know best, of course. It was 
only for the boys’ sake that I spoke. Wo have 
managed comfortably hitherto, whether with little or 
much. Help has always come when it was wanted; 
and if we have had troubles and anxieties and 
sorrows sometimes, why, we have borne them 


together, and I think have been the better for them 
in the end. Have we not?” 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said her husband, turning to her with 

** Still,” he continued, 

It is time something was 

You are quite right, quite right, quite 


a proud and happy smile. 


done. 
right!” 

A shade of anxiety passed over the good man’s 
face as he spoke thus, not unnoticed by his wife, 
who began at once to take herself to task for having 
been the cause of it. He put on his overcoat, which 
had been hanging on a chair by the fire, and said he 
must be off. Charley came into the hall to wish him 
‘* Good-bye,” and his wife stood at the door watching 
him depart. He might have been leaving home for 
months instead of going only for the day. Manya 
husband has been suffered to depart on a long 
journey with a less tender and affectionate ‘ fare- 
well”? than he was accustomed to on his daily visit 
to the City. It was only a kiss and good-bye, to be 
sure. ‘‘ Good-bye;’’—that is ‘‘ God be wi’ ye!”” What 
better words could be spoken if we take them in their 
old and literal meaning, as these people did almost 
unconsciously? What better words, whether for a 
long journey or a short one? And who can tell 
which it is to be, when friends are parting ? 

Mrs. Peterson followed her husband with her eyes as 
he entered the omnibus, and murmured her “ (Good- 
bye” once more as he nodded to her, and then 
turned thoughtfully away. The look of care which 
had twice rested on his face that morning lingered in 
her memory. He was thinking about John still, she 
She was unhappy herself about John’s 
manner of writing. His father was not angry with 
him, she trusted. ‘‘God bless him!” she said to 
herself, as she cast one more look down the street ; “I 
hope he will get back in good time to-night, and be 
none the worse for this damp weather. God bless 
him!” 


CHAPTER II.—‘‘ OLD BENEFIT.” 


** To-morrow, didst thou say ? 

Go to—I will not hear of it. To-morrow! 

It is a period nowhere to be found 

In all the hoary registers of Time, 

Unless, perchance, in the fool’s calendar.” 

—Cotton. 

Mr. Peterson exchanged greetings with one or two 
of his neighbours whom he was in the habit of meet- 
ing almost daily in the omnibus, and then lapsed into 
silence, looking out through the mist at the streets 
and passengers, but taking very little notice of any- 
thing that he saw. It was evident that he was not 
in his usual spirits, but that was not surprising. 
Who could be in spirits on such a day as that? 
The fog was like a wet blanket, not quite so opaque 
as it had been, but charged with moisture, cold, 
penetrating, and clinging. Most of his fellow-passen- 
gers could have sympathised with him, even if the 
weather had been less depressing. They, like him, 
were elderly men, fathers of families, eating the 
bread of carefulness with many mouths, and requir- 
ing a great deal of it. As they approached the end 
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of their journey, Mr. Peterson and one other were 
left alone in the vehicle, and his fellow-traveller came 
and sat opposite to him, near the door, and after 
some remark about the weather, asked, ‘‘ All well at 
home?” 

“Yes,” said Peterson ; ‘‘ yes, thank you.” 

“Have you thought any more about that matter 
we were arranging some little time ago?” 

The speaker was a senior clerk in an insurance 
office, and was in the habit of advertising his com- 
pany at every opportunity. Everybody ought to 
insure, he used to say, and his was one of the best 
and oldest offices in the kingdom. His name was 


Bennett, but, in consequence of this propensity, he’ 


had acquired the soubriquet of Benefit. ‘‘Old Bene- 
fit”? was well known, both in the City and in the 
neighbourhood where he resided; and though the 
young men to whom his admonitions were chiefly 
addressed amused themselves at his expense, they 
all respected him, and many of them listened to his 
advice, and had reason to be thankful to him for it 
afterwards. Mr. Peterson had long been intending 
to effect an insurance upon his own life, and had 
spoken to ‘‘Old Benefit” on the subject, but from 
one cause or other it had been delayed. 

“JT wouldn’t put it off if I were you,” said Mr. 
Bennett. ‘‘ I can’t, of course, talk to you as I would to 
a young man, and you know your own business best; 
but I thought you had made your mind up to it. 
The papers were filled up and everything ready long 
ago. You have only got to call and see the doctor 
and settle it, and then you'll besafe. Why not look 
in to day ?” 

“You are quite right,”’ said Mr. Peterson. ‘‘ I only 
wish I had had some one like you to urge it upon 
me whenI was younger. It would have been easier 
todo then. However, I won’t put it off any longer. 
I shall be busy this morning, but I'll call in to- 
morrow, or this afternoon, if possible.” 

“This afternoon will be best,” said Mr. Bennett. 
“Make it possible—as far as it rests with yourself, 
at all events. There will be a Board this afternoon.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Peterson. 

“Don’t leave it till to-morrow, my dear sir. We 
know not what a day may bring forth. I don’t like 
the sound of to-morrow.” 

“T won’t,” said the other—‘ I won’t if I can help 
it.” And so they parted. 

The question of life insurance was one which had 
weighed heavily on Mr. Peterson’s mind for months 
and years. He had never been able to spare money 
for the premium. Each year he hoped would bring 
some increase to his income, or some diminution of 
casual expenses. He had sometimes argued with 
himself whether it was not better to spend what he 
had upon the education of his sons, and to give them 
a good start in life, than to make a larger provision 
for them after his death, but the argument had been 
used rather in the way of consolation for what he 
had been obliged to leave undone than in serious 
deliberation as to what he ought to do. His 
daughter’s illness, and the change to a warmer at- 
mosphere in the south of England, which had been 
recommended for her, had put him to great expense. 
She, alas! was dead, and would want nothing more 
from any of them. Then Charley had fallen ill, and 
this anxiety, coming so soon after the other, had 
caused them to be more levish, if possible, in doing 
everything that could he suggested for his restora- 
tion, whether they could afford it or not. Charley 





was better, and would soon be getting his own 
living again. But now there was John. He 
had not put them to much expense while he was 
a child, thanks to the splendid charity under 
which he had been brought up and educated; but 
now he had begun to be a burthen to them, though 
only, as it was hoped, for a short time. He had such 
excellent abilities, and had made such good use of 
them at school, that everybody said it was a shame 
to keep him in a merchant’s office as a common clerk. 
He had not succeeded in getting one of the great 
prizes at Christ’s Hospital, but it was thought that he 
might distinguish himself nevertheless at the Uni- 
versity, if only they could manage to send him there, 
and might enter one of the learned professions, and 
rise to be ‘“‘somebody.’”’ Mr. Peterson and his wife 
had talked the matter over with much complacency, 
and the result was that the proposed life insurance 
had been again postponed, the premium being de- 
voted towards paying the first year’s expenses at 
Cambridge. 

Next year promised to be less burdensome, for the 
young man had gained an exhibition, as we have 
seen, and fifteen pounds a year was very well to 
begin with. The promise of his boyhood was being 
fulfilled, and it would be an immense pleasure and 
satisfaction to his parents if he should attain to the 
distinctions which they augured for him, and well 
worth all the present sacrifices they could make. 

Mr. Peterson’s look of care passed away from his 
face as he thought of all this, after he had parted 
from Mr. Bennett at the door of the insurance office. 
His step became firmer, and his figure more erect, 
and his countenance assumed a look of resolution. 
Yes: all that his wife had said was true. He ought 
to have a higher stipend; he was entitled to it; he 
would ask for it that day. Mr. Goldie could but 
refuse it; but he did not think he would refuse it. 
Mr. Peterson made up his mind that he would com- 
plete the life assurance in either case that same after- 
noon. He had funds in hand sufficient for the first 
premium, and when he should have done all that 
was in his own power, he would trust to Providence 
to help him through. He had been assisted in the 
past and should be assisted in the future. And in 
that confidence he walked on cheerfully and briskly 
to his business. 


NATURAL MAGIC. 
BY JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. 


PART I.—THE DARK AND MEDIZVAL AGEs, 


Of all magicians undoubtedly Nature is the 
greatest. Itis from the boundless resources 
of ‘‘ natural magic” that the conjuror and illusionist 
obtains the best secrets of his art. Seeming miracles, 
indeed, produced by purely natural means, can be 
traced throughout the history of the ancient world, 
where science was the mighty lever by which clever, 
unscrupulous, and profligate rulers raised their secret 
rites above the comprehension of the masses, and 
bound them in the irresistible thraldom of supersti- 
tion. 

Modern science has probed to the quick the 
marvels by which, in times of popular ignorance, 
priests held in awe the pagan world. The same 


wonders, reproduced in all the beauty of nature’s 
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magical arts, are now presented for the instruction 
and amusement of our favoured generation. Thus 
the most prolific sources of illusion at our command 
still depend upon those same laws which, though 
only then available to a limited degree, gave despotic 
sway to the wonder-working priesthood. 

The precise methods of these early wonder-workers 
is not always known, but in the records of their 
deceptions we have abundant and unmistakable 
signs of subtle and ingenious effects produced by 
optical illusion. Specula or mirrors were used,— 
plane, polygonal, and concave mirrors of highly- 
polished silver or steel, or a composition of copper 
and tin, such as is still in use for reflectors. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the ancients may not have 
understood the manufacture of glass, for a passage 
in Pliny indicates that mirrors of that material were 
made at Sidon. 

The celebrated Roman grammarian, Aulus Gellius, 
makes mention of specula possessing the curious 
property of reflecting no image of objects when 
placed in certain places, but recovering their power 
upon the position being changed; a phenomenon to 
be accounted for, as Sir David Brewster has pointed 
out, by the loss of reflecting power a silver mirror 
may instantly experience in a damp atmosphere, and 
as quickly recover when transferred to drier air. 

The ancients must also have possessed consider- 
able knowledge of acoustics, mechanics, and other 
sciences. When nature’s storehouse was ransacked 
for engines to mislead, no marvel if ignorant minds 
were impressed with a belief in the visitation of the 
powers of the air and of darkness. The mysterious 
effect was heightened by pretended incantations, 
with accompaniment of artificial thunder. The poor 


dupes believed that the oracles spoke in a voice 


direct from the gods. Nomarvel, truly, if the people 
in those early days bowed down in abject terror, and 
submitted to the yoke of their imperious masters. 

Egypt, notwithstanding its early civilisation, had a 
population sufficiently benighted to believe in the 
reality of the magician’s power. The priesthood, 
mighty in words and deeds, were drawn from the 
ranks of princes or their connections, who, acquainted 
with certain not generally‘known properties and affi- 
nities of bodies, held their subjects in the bondage 
of a superstitious awe—chains forged for them, as it 
seemed, by the gods themselves. 

A stern noviciate had to be passed through ere 
the neophyte was ready to take his place in the 
temples of the gods. By solemn fasts, by marvel- 
lous draughts—such as the waters of Lethe and the 


fountain Mnemosyne in after times afforded: one to- 


render the past a blank, the other to induce ecstatic 
visions, and both, doubtless, drugged—was the novice 
prepared. After going through so much to obtain, 
and being tied down by the most fearful vows to 
keep, and the most awful penalties in case they 
divulged, the secrets, no wonder that silence was 
maintained, or if some of the scientific knowledge 
they possessed should have been lost to the world. 

The quick-witted Greeks improved upon the teach- 
ings derived from Chaldea and Egypt, and in the 
Eleusinian and other mysteries brought the arts of 
the priesthood to a well organised system. 

Notwithstanding this, modern investigation and 
learning have stripped the pagan rites of the super- 
natural cloak, and these priests stand before mankind 
as tricksters, clever and unscrupulous jugglers. 


being almost as essential to these ancient media as to 
most modern ones—when from the consecrated stone, 
as Pliny says, ‘‘the gods arose” in the blue wreaths 
of the burning incense, or when a phantasmagorial 
procession of the heathen deities passed athwart 
clouds of dust or smoke, and when lovely forms and 
beauteous landscapes suddenly gave place to outer 
darkness, and visions of horror from the nether 
world seemed to flit madly round, as dazzling light 
flashed momentarily and flickered before the eyes of 
the bewildered devotee, the ‘‘ phenomena” were due 
to the priestly students of nature, who must havo 
used some arrangement of concave mirrors and lenses 
by which images of solid bodies and pictures could 
be thrown upon such cloud-curtains. When the 
vivid lights and the enchanting scenery faded tp 
black night—in which, by the lightning’s flash, were 
presented forms to make the stoutest tremble—and 
the music of flutes, of trumpets, and of cymbals was 
drowned in thunder artificially produced and rumb- 
ling in solemn tones a-down the labyrinthine pas- 
sages of the sacred caverns, and the earth would 
seem to tremble and yawn, the effect was merely an 
artifice of the priests further to impress the minds of 
their victims. A slight knowledge of mechanics would 
enable them to raise and depress the flooring of the 
caves, and that the priests adopted devices to this 
end has been proved by an examination of the 
Temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, where the floor was 
found to be much below the level of the portico. 
Afterwards grooves were discovered in the walls in 
which a false wooden floor might move up and down, 
and there were marble blocks at certain intervals, 
each containing holes at various heights for the 
wedges that fixed the flooring in its place. When 
Apollonius of Tyana, ‘‘ the true friend of the gods,” 
if not always the truthful one, visited India, and the 
sages there struck the ground in the temples of the 
gods with their magic wands, he who had been 
initiated at Athens into the Eleusinian mysteries well 
knew that signal to the stalwart arms below would 
set the floor upon which he stood heaving like the 
deck of a ship. When the Temple of Serapis, at 
Alexandria, was destroyed by order of Theodosius, it 
was found full of secret passages, and of machinery 
to aid in the impostures of the priests; and when 
those wily Egyptian retailers of the supernatural 
vaunted that their lamps would burn ‘‘for ever ”— 
‘‘and a day after,” as the Hibernians have it—they 
omitted one important fact, that from these were laid 
secret pipes leading to bituminous wells, and the 
lamps having asbestos wicks, which are incombustible, 
but would raise the oil, they might almost be said 
to be in a fair way to burn eternally. 

We are told by #lian that upon Mount Erycus, in 
Sicily, in the open air, an inextinguishable flame 
burned on the altar of Venus; and Apollonius saw 
a cavern near Paraca, in India, which emitted 4 
sacred flame. These were possibly like the fires of 
Pietramala, in Tuscany, which Sir Humphrey Davy 
attributed to an escape of carbureted hydrogen gas; 
and later, American gentlemen who were wont to 
say they had “struck ile” could tell similar stories 
of the earth vomiting forth flames. 

The frantic delirium of the Delphic Phythia, in 
which the revelations of the gods came in raving an 
mysterious words, moulded to their own equivocal 
use by the bad priests, was no doubt induced by 
inhaling some sort of vapour issuing from beneath 
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Perhaps the most’ lucrative, and certainly not the 
least imposing (in a double sense), of the ancient 
mummery, was this voice of the gods by oracle. For 
some of these deceptions acoustics must have been 
studied by the priesthood, and the answer to an 
appeal from the suppliants came, conveyed through 
a tube, from the ‘‘rogue and vagabond’”’ of old 
times to the lips of the figure. This is supposed 
to have been the case with the speaking head of 
Orpheus, in the island of Lesbos; and when the 
impostor Alexander of Abonotica, in Paphlagonia, 
proclaimed the serpent which twined round his neck 
te be Aisculapius, the god of medicine, the words 
which issued from the mask of a human face covering 
the reptile’s head were, Lucian expressly states, 
transmitted through the gullet of a crane. 

In other oracles less scientific, if not simpler, 
methods obtained, and the voices that issued from 
the oaks of Dodona, in the sacred grove around the 
Temple ef Jupiter, may have owed something to 
ventriloquism or to the priests who could have lain 
concealed within their wide-spreading branches. 

Curious investigation has discovered that many of 
the figures of the oracles were hollow, and in their 
interiors the soothsayers would hide, and thence 
deliver the mandates of the gods. When the sphinx, 
raised by the love-lorn king in memory of Rhodope 


of Corinth, gave, at the rising of the sun, prophetic | 
answers, ‘‘ the juggling fiends,’’ who kept the word | 


of promise to the ear only, were the priests, snugly 
ensconced. within the head of the figure! Dr. J. 
Johnson, when exploring the excavations at Pompeii, 
found the identical spots where the priests of the 


Temple of Isis, an infamous crew, concealed them- | 


selves ; and, he adds, ‘‘ There were found the bones 





of the victims sacrificed, and in the refectory of the | 
abstemious priests were discovered the remains of | 


ham, fowls, eggs, fish, and bottles of wine. These 
jolly friars were carousing most merrily, and, no 
doubt, laughing heartily at the credulity of mankind, 


which put an end to their mirth.” 

The ravishing voices of the golden virgins in the 
Temple of Delphi were possibly simulated by an 
organ, which seems to have been known to the 


ing at some crevice, produced the sounds of which 
the priests gave their own interpretation.” But the 
sweet and harmonious melody emitted by this ma- 
jestic colossus as a salutation to the morn when the 
rays of the sun rose to the lips of the oracle, and 
the low and melancholy tones in which it sang at 
sunset, may have arisen from a totally different 
cause. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, examining the in- 
scriptions cut upon the pedestal of the figure, found 
one comparing the voice of the oracle to the sound of 
the striking of brass. He ascended to the lap of the 
statue, and struck the sonorous block with a hammer, 
when it responded with a sharp metallic ring, like 
the breaking of a harp string. 

Verily the whole superstructure of the “ religion ”’ 
of these servants of the occult was built upon natural 
magic and lower trickery. ‘They even carried their 
juggling arts into the contests of their gods, and rival 
priests played at ‘‘diamond cut diamond” with each 
other. Eusebius informs us that the Chaldeans, 
asserting that their gods were more powerful than 
all others, caused such of the latter as fell into their 
hands to be destroyed by fire. A priest of Canopus, 
however, ultimately established the superiority of the 
Egyptian deities by constructing an idol of porous 
earth. The artful magician filled up the cracks and 
crannies, and rendered them imperceptible with wax ; 
then, running water into the capacious interior of the 
figure, his god was ready for the fire test. He thero- 
upon challenged the Chaldeans, who prepared their 
altar and set the statue upon it, when, the wax melt- 
ing, the water rushed forth and extinguished the fire. 
Thus were the gods of the Chaldeans vanquished ! 

As a knowledge of the erewhile mysterious laws 
and forces of nature dawned upon mankind and let 
in the light of truth upon the dark doings of the 
heathen magicians, a new and happier era for 
humanity commenced ; but as light itself takes time 
to travel, so the first glimmerings of science struggled 


| fitfully with a painful ignorance begot of past beliefs, 
when Vesuvius poured out a libation on their heads, | 


and long ages had to pass ere the book of nature was 


| thrown open so that every man might read therefrom 


its wonders. Therefore natural magic, applied to the 


| mystification and deception of mankind, was not con- 


ancients, and could have been made to imitate such | 


sounds. The music said to have proceeded from 
certain statues at sunrise and sunset was probably 
due in some cases to a natural cause. Baron Hum- 


fined to early ages of the world. The medieval magi- 
cians were also adepts in the production of illusions, 


| though their power was limited, in comparison to their 


| 


earlier prototypes, in consequence of the increased 


_they 
laid 
d the 


| knowledge of the people. Notwithstanding the severe 
| laws enacted in the middle ages against sorcery and 
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Oronoko, in the wilds of South America, and called 
by the missionaries Joxas de musica. 
the phenomenon to the difference of temperature 
between the external atmosphere and that confined in 
the deep and narrow crevices of the rocks. 


He attributed | 


The air | 


within these fissures increased in heat during the day | 


as the sun’s rays beat fiercely upon the face of the 
rocks, and as it reached its maximum the escaping 
current of air produced the musical sounds, which 
might gain in harmony from forcing a passage 
through the elastic films and spangles of mica partly 
covering the crevices, in which case the rocks would 
become a gigantic Aolian harp. May not the pagan 
priests have discovered some such rocks, and carved 
their vocal statues out of them. M. Dussaulx declares 
this to have been the origin of the musical fame 
achieved by the statue of Memnon at Thebes. He 
says, ‘The statue being hollow, the heat of the sun 
heated the air which it contained, and this air, issu- 





research encouraged mystery, as when Roger Bacon 
said it was well to hide the discoveries of the wise 
from a multitude unworthy to possess them. 

In medieval times, for the awe-inspiring purposes 
of the magician, optical deceptions were still, as 
ever, well to the front. The Greek emperor Basil 
saw, through the agency of Theodore Santabaren, 
the vision of his deceased son approach full of life, 
and in the bright glory of his youth, and then fade 
before his eager and fascinated gaze. He merely 
viewed a clever illusion, a piece of trickery in which 
a picture of the boy had been employed. This, 
brought nearer to a concave mirror, and so increas- 
ing in size, had appeared to advance, as if to embrace 
the monarch, while its sudden withdrawal made the 
image grow smaller until it vanished altogether. 
Cornelius Agrippa’s magic mirror, wherein Surrey 
beheld the weeping and beloved Geraldine, and the 
vision of the beauteous Helen of Troy, said to have 
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been conjured up by Faust before the eyes of the 
Wittenberg collegians, are both of the same order of 
deception. 
The celebrated description by the Florentine artist, 
Benvenuto Cellini, of the demons evoked by the 
ower of a Sicilian priest at Rome—whither Cellini 
ad repaired to woo the necromantic arts when his 
earthly mistress had proved faithless to him—tells 
how, accompanied by a friend, one Vincenzio Romoli, 
he went to the Coliseum, where the priestly professor 
of the black art proceeded ‘‘ to draw circles upon the 
ground with the most impressive ceremonies imagin- 
able; he likewise brought hither assafostida, several 
precious perfumes, and fire, with some composition 
also which diffused noisome odours. As soon as he 
was in readiness he made an opening to the circle, 
and, having taken us by the hand, ordered the other 
necromancer, his partner, to throw the perfumes into 
the fire at the proper time, entrusting the care of the 
fire and perfumes to the rest; and thus he began his 
incantations. This ceremony lasted above an hour 
and a half, when there appeared several legions of 
devils, insomuch that the amphitheatre was quite 
filled with them.” However, though the priest 
could summon such visions, he was quite unable to 
present the one for which the artist panted, the be- 
witching face of the fair tormentor who had “jilted” 
him; and after two or three attempts, extending over 
a month (and during which time, we may be sure, 
the magician made efforts to secure a portrait of 
Cellini’s ‘namorata), the séances were abandoned, the 
defeated priest declaring that ‘‘love affairs were 





mere follies, from which no good could be expected.” 


This, which gives us a fair insight into the illusiona 
of the sixteenth century, is only a reproduction of 
the magic of the Egyptian wonder-workers, and 
accomplished by similar means, viz., the employment. 
of mirrors and lenses, and does not require the use 
of a magic-lantern (invented by Kircher at a much 
later date), as suggested by Roscoe. 

We can also trace the use of concave mirrors in 
Chaucer’s description of the conjurors of his day, 
who would “bring in the similitude of a grim lion, 
or make flowers spring up in a meadow; sometimes 
they cause a vine to flourish, bearing white and red 
grapes; or show a castle built with stone; and when 
they please they cause the whole to disappear.”’ All 
this leading up to Kircher’s invention. 

Superstition, unfortunately, is not for an age, but 
for all time, and though the ghost-raisers and the 
readers of man’s horoscope are no longer rulers of 
their kind, but the ‘‘ fools of fortune ’’— sunk to the 
level of a Vagrancy Act, and only acceptable to the 
illiterate and the vulgar—the glamour of the super- 
natural is still felt, and it remains—an ever-decreas- 
ing quantity, let us hope!—to be taken into any 
review of the human mind. Therefore, we shall not 
go far wrong in following in the wake of Sir David 
Brewster, who, sworn foe to humbug and deceit, 
strove to show how many wonders there are in nature 
still beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, and how 
careful we should be before concluding that ‘spiritual 
manifestations ’’ are due to agencies other than of this 
world. 

In the next paper I propose to treat of the modus 
operandi in some modern optical illusions. 





A RUSSIAN WEDDING TRAIN. 


HE —— which we reproduce from a painting 
by Nicholas Swertchkoff, one of the most noted 
of Russian painters, represents a South Russian 
wedding train in winter. The party are just coming 
from the church where the union has been consecrated 
by the “ pope” of the district. Papa or Pope is the 
name commonly given in the Greek Church to a 
clergyman or priest. The church steeple is still 
discernible, and the sledge procession is now near- 
ing the village where the wedding is to be cele- 
brated by feasting and dancing. Even in mid- 
winter, dancing is, next to eating and drinking, 
the chief item of the merrymaking connected with 
a wedding. The arrangement of the banquet is very 
much the same all the world over. From the poorest 
to the wealthiest, every family tries under such cir- 
cumstances to place the very best they can afford, in 
the way of food and liquor, before their guests. The 
Russian peasant, as arule, is very moderate in eating, 
but not so in drinking. A farm labourer will, for 
instance, on some occasions exceed the bounds of 
sobriety in drinking so far as to spend his long-earned 
savings in one day. At weddings these bounds are 
too generally overstepped in all northern countries. 
At the procession one of the girls of the village 
carries before the bridegroom a loaf of bread with 
a wooden sword stuck through it. The meaning of 
this symbol is that the wife is to attend to domestic 
comforts, as represented by the loaf, and the hus- 
band owes protection to her, as shown by the sword. 


Dictionaries tell us that our word lady means ori- 
ginally ‘‘loaf-keeper,”’ although some etymologists 
would fain trace it to Lada, which was the name of 
the goddess of youth and beauty in ancient Slavonic 
mythology. We do not venture to decide on the 
point. Dancing is carried on to a very great extent 
at Russian weddings. The Russian is as passionately 
fond of moving about on the light fantastic toe as 
the Frenchman or the Spaniard. The two leading 
Russian dances which we generally find at wedding 
celebrations are the kasatcha and the vesmanka. In 
these dances the arms and the legs are not alone 
active; the face also, nay, the whole body is at 
work; and, pantomimeism forms part and parcel of 
the choregraphic entertainment. In summer, of 
course, a Russian wedding must appear very diffe- 
rent from what it does in winter, but in winter it 1s 
more characteristic of northern nature. 

The manners and customs of a country aro not 
wholly what man, but also what nature makes them. 
As a rule, the style of living, the dress, and the 
social habits of a people are to a great extent dic- 


tated by the situation, the soil, and the climate of 


the country they inhabit. In a measure, these 
remain the same when part of a nation is trans- 
ferred from one country to another. The gipsies all 
over Europe cling to the way in which their nomad 
ancestors lived as pariahs in India. The Jews 
throughout the world, though generally a trading 
people, have preserved many habits of their fore- 
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fathers, who, in Palestine, were mostly engaged in 
the tilling of the soil. The English settlers in Aus- 
tralia, even in the hottest season, as at Christmas, 
keep up many of the customs of the old country 
which are adapted to a cold climate. On the whole, 
however, customs are created by nature. 

Russia is a case in point. It is the coldest country 
in Europe. Sweden, Norway, and Finland are very 
cold too, but there the vicinity of the sea somewhat 
tempers the severity of the weather in winter. Not 
so in the interior of Russia. At Moscow, if a piece 
of apple-peel is thrown out of a top window in 
October, it is frozen in its fall, and may, perhaps, 
stick to the wall of the house till April, when the 
thaw sets in. Full six months of the year all water 
is turned into ice when kept in the open air, and the 
soil of the vast steppes of the south, as well as the 
good roads of the north, is congealed through and 
through. Perhaps a gigantic tract of land of half a 
million of square miles—many times the area of the 
United Kingdom—may be covered over with a layer 
of snow, two, three—nay, in some parts even four or 
five—feet in depth. The steppe in such cases be- 
comes like an ocean, with nothing visible but the 
sky over head and snow under foot. All journeys 
then are made on sledges; and very swift travelling 
it is, too, for the resistance arising from friction is 
very slight, and yet the horses get a good foothold 
on the snow-covered ground. 

Processions on foot being out of the question at 
such times, the same means of communication is 
resorted to in case of a wedding as in ordinary tra- 
velling. For Russia being so very thinly populated, 
there are oftentimes a dozen or more villages that 
have but one church between them, and bridal 
parties have frequently to travel a good many miles 


for the union to be consecrated at the common parish 
church. The wedding customs in the different parts 
of Russia spring to some extent from this state of 


things. They vary, however, a great deal in the 
various parts of the empire. In the west, among the 
Lettons and Esthonians, they differ entirely from 
those of Great Russia and of Little Russia. It may 
not be uninteresting to refer to some of these 
customs. 

When the suitor has made sure of the consent of 
his lady-love and of her friends, and accurately calcu- 
lated how many stockings, how many pounds of 
wool, and how many lambs she will bring him, 
whether she has a cow or not, and whether she is an 
industrious, housewifely maiden, he enters the house 
with various ceremonies and compliments, and ad- 
dresses a poetical speech to the bride’s father or to 
the person who represents him. In this address he 
states that he wishes to find for a friend of his an 
industrious and virtuous maiden who can bleach, 
wash, spin, weave, milk, sweep, knit, and sew. He 
is sure of meeting such an one in this household. 
The bride’s spokesman thanks him for the intended 
honour, and places all the girls in the house before 
him except the one he seeks—that is, the tenderest 
virgin, the gentlest lamb, the finest dove in the 
world. Atlength, after various other complimentary 
speeches, they leave off playing at hide-and-seek, 
the bride is brought forward, preceded and followed 
by two torches. She readily gives her consent; the 
father and the suitor join hands, they drink a glass 
of brandy, beer, or mead together, and the betrothal 
is ended. 

In some parts of Russia a man has to purchase his 





wife. Captain Burnaby, in his book, ‘A Ride to 
Khiva,” in giving an account of the fair sex in Tar- 
tary, says: ‘‘ The Khirghiz have one great advantage 
over the other Mohammedan races. They have the 
opportunity of seeing the girls whom they wish to 
marry, and of conversing with them before the bar- 
gain is concluded with their parents, one hundred 
sheep being the average price given for a young 
woman. Among those Tartars who have fixed resi- 
dences, and who do not migrate from place to place, 


this state of things is not allowed. Here the man . 


who wishes to buy a wife has to run a considerable 
risk, for he seldom has an opportunity of judging of 
her looks, temper, or disposition. The girl always 
keeps her face covered when in public, and is con- 
cealed from the men as much as possible. ‘The man’s 
mother, or some other female relative, occasionally 
acts as his agent, and arranges so that her client may 
be hid behind some cupboard in their house. They 
then invite the girl to visit them, when the latter, 
thinking herself alone, is induced to uncover her face. 
The suitor now makes a mental calculation how much 
she is worth. The bidding then commences, the 
young lady’s parents asking at first much more than 
they will eventually take. 

«She has sheep’s eyes, and is lovely,’ says her 
mother. 

‘«< Yes,’ replies the female relative, the wife- 
seeker’s advocate, ‘she has sheep’s eyes, but is not 
moon-faced! Let us say two hundred roubles.’ 

‘“‘ And so the bidding goes on, until eventually, the 
bargain being concluded, the ceremony, such as itis, 
takes place, very few preliminaries being considered 
necessary.” 

At the wedding the bride’s party and the bride- 
groom’s come to church separately, and only meet at 
the altar. Crowns made of silver, or of silvered tin, 
and formed into wreaths of flowers, leaves, or corn, 
are placed on the heads of both, a custom which 
obtains at all Russian weddings, and which, as all 
newspaper readers will remember, was performed 
with great solemnity at the wedding of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Marie, at St. 
Isaak’s Cathedral, four years ago. A Lettish wedding 
lasts three days. The first is spent at the bride’s 
house, and the handsomest unmarried wedding guest 
is selected to conduct her from her house to her 
husband’s. The bride, usually helps the guests to 
meat and beer, and while doing so implores their 
compassion on her leaving her friends behind and 
forsaking all the scenes of her youth. The married 
women chime in and echo her lamentations, while 
the unmarried ones, on the contrary, are loud in 
their congratulations and boisterous in their mirth. 
On the second day the bride is decorated with an 
elegant hood, and having received a box on the ear 
from her mother-in-law, she passes it on to her 
husband. The banquet is held in the Aleete, or pro- 
vision house, in which the marital couch is likewise 
placed. The favourite dish is a soup called bosht, 
which consists of curdled milk, with salt, lecks and 
beetroot, cheese mixed with eggs, and pork; and the 
table is decorated with poppies, mint, and sage. 
The third day forms the winding-up of the feast for 
the guests, and the beginning of the battle of life 
for the pair. : 

In other parts of Russia a wedding banquet is not 
generally as sumptuous, nor does it last as long as it 
does among the inhabitants of the western provinces. 
Both among the Ruski, or Great Russians, and the 
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Malorossians, or Little Russians, the consent of the 
lord of the manor used to be required for the cele- 
bration of any matrimonial union; and even at this 
day, when serfdom has been done away with for 
many a long year, it is quite a usual thing for a mujik 
(peasant) to give notice of his intended marriage 
to the lord of the village, and formally sue for his 
consent. This acquiescence is never withheld, and, 
as a rule, the squire allows the bridal party the use 
of the village green or of the lawn before the manor, 
both on the wedding-day and on one or two subse- 
quent days. It may be remembered, however, that 
the attachment of the peasants to those who used to be 
their masters is and was considerably less in Southern 
Russia than in the northern districts of the empire. 
In Russia proper the relations between landlord and 
tenant are still of quite a patriarchal character, and 
the free peasant proprietors, who owe their liberty to 
the illustrious present ruler of the empire, still cling 
with great loyalty to those who used to be their 
liege lords. Both in the south and in Poland the 
state of things is very different, and, as a rule, little 
love is lost between the squire and the peasant. Still, 
the good sense of both classes makes them under- 
stand that they want each other, and consequently 
they all try to make the best of it, and constantly 
keep up a certain amount of good understanding. 


J. A. 





VILLAGE CLUBS. 


THOSE who believe, as we do, that much of the 
virtue and vice of the world depends upon the 
use that is made of ‘leisure hours,’ must sym- 


pathise with every effort made to improve the con- 
ditions of village life. The ‘village club” is no 
new institution, but is capable of being extended and 
improved by varied experience. 

It is not altogether vice, in the first instance at any 
rate, that takes a young fellow to the public-house. 
Take a stout lad of sixteen or eighteen years of age: 
he forms perhaps one of a family of seven or eight 
persons, including the father and mother ; and the one 
sitting-room of even a decent-sized labourer’s cottage 
does get rather ‘‘ stuffy” on a long winter evening, 
when the family is large, and the conversation of 
one’s own fireside is somewhat monotonous when 
neither books, nor games, nor music help it out. 
Books, you will say, are surely obtainable in abun- 
dance in the present day, since there is hardly a parish 
inthe kingdom without its parochial library, well 
stocked with good, useful, and at the same time enter- 
taining books. Yes: but reading is an art of which, not- 
withstanding all that Mr. Forster and Lord Sandon 
have done, even the elements are as yet but very im- 
perfectly understood by the scholars of an average 
village school, still less by boys who had gone to 
work before the new-fledged zeal began ; and those 
who are accustomed to use their muscles rather than 
their brains may well be forgiven if, after a hard 
day’s work in the fields, they should not be able to 
flounder through more than two or three pages of 
small print, read by the not-too-cheerful light of a 
single candle or a smoky benzoline lamp, without 
falling asleep. The lad is not ill-disposed, but a 
craving after congenial society is one of the instincts 
of our nature, and a lad of eighteen does want some- 
thing rather more cheerful than the paternal hearth. 





Where is he to find it in ninety-nine villages out of 
a hundred? He knows that at the Red Lion there is 
plenty of talk going on, perhaps a song being sung 
or a game of bagatelle being played, in a well-lighted 
room with a good roaring fire and plenty of ‘‘ chaff” 
flying about, and all this to be had for the price of a 
pint of ‘‘ mixed.” He does not mean any harm in 
the first instance: the snare and the danger of his 
spending his evening in this way is that an evil habit 
is formed almost before he is aware of it: the drink 
which was sought, not altogether for its own sake at 
first, but as the necessary passport to an hour’s 
amusement, soon acquires its fatal power, and chains 
- forged which are not often broken in after- 

e. 

Or take the young married man: he may be quite 
loyal and-true to his wife, and she may be loving and 
dutiful; his house may be tidily kept, and his chil- 
dren not more noisy and troublesome than he expects 
them to be at their age; but however much at- 
tached he may be to his wife, the good little 
soul’s conversational powers are not very great, 
and her little budget of village gossip is soon 
exhausted. Life is rather a stagnant pool in 
a country place, and a day is rarely very fertile 
in incidents. Is the man to be blamed if, after 
working alone in the fields for so many hours, he 
should seek a little congenial society in the long 
winter evening? It is very much to the credit of 
our more respectable agricultural labourers that so 
many of them do resist the temptations of the public- 
house, because they know what too often comes of it, 
and how easily bad habits are formed. They know, 
too, that even with the increased wages of the present 
day, indulgence at the public-house can only be 
obtained at the expense of wife and children; but for 
all that, let it be distinctly recognised that they 
are resisting something when, for conscience’ sake and 
a sense of home claims, they abstain from going to 
the public-house. 

But let us suppose that instead of a clean, tidy 
home and natty, good-tempered little wife, a man 
has had the misfortune to marry a helpless creature 
who, from sheer want of knowing how to manage 
her house or her children, keeps him always in a 
muddle. He comes home tired, and instead of find- 
ing the room tidied up, and his supper simmering on 
the hob, ready for him when he wants it, he finds the 
washing-tub not put away, puddles of soapy water on 
the floor, wet clothes hanging to a string across the 
room, and no thought about his supper. Suppose that, 
in addition to all this discomfort, the woman “ has a 
tongue of her own,” and uses it freely, to her hus- 
band’s annoyance—come, now, say honestly, what 
would you do if you were in that man’s place? Can you 
be very hard upon him if, with his animal nature and 
almost entire absence of intellectual resources in 
himself, he should contrast his own cheerless home, 
with its sloppy floor, its wet rags flapping in his face, 
and the continual “jaw” of a slatternly wife with a 
temper, with the bright fire, sandy floor, and cheerful 
society of the Spotted Dog, and decide in favour of 
the latter? In dealing with these matters, remember 
it is not for us to sit in a cosey arm-chair, with slip- 
pered feet on the fender, and a pile of new books and 
magazines within reach, and scold at the poor man 
for what it pleases us to call his low tastes and 
vicious habits. We must take human nature as we 
find it, and deal with men and women as they are in 
real life. Placing ourselves in the position just de- 
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scribed, must we not admit that the Spotted Dog has 
a very strong pull in its favour? In other words, is 
not virtue in the lower classes very heavily handi- 
capped in its race with vice? All the more honour, 
then, to the thousands of noble men and women who 
lead hard, virtuous, self-denying lives, and bring their 
children up respectably. But why should virtue be 
so heavily weighted? Was it not Charles Wesley 
who asked, ‘‘ Why should the devil have all the best 
tunes?” and may we not ask in the same spirit, 
‘“ Why should viee have all the cheeriness and the 
comfort, and what we may call the cushioned seat, 
and virtue be obliged to sit on such a very hard 
stool?” Ifthe young man goes, in the first instance, 
to the public-house more for the cheeriness, the 
comfort, and the sociableness that he finds there, 
rather than for the mere drink, which is the price of 
his admittance, why cannot he have what he wants 
without being obliged to pay so heavy a price for it ? 
For he does pay a fearfully heavy price if the glass 
or two of beer taken ‘‘ for the good of the house” 
that is affording him a pleasant evening should be 
the beginning, as it so often is, of that love for drink 
which is sapping the very foundations upon which 
our national industry, energy, and wealth are built. 
Go to that row of decrepit old men sunning them- 
selves against the south wall of the Union workhouse ; 
you will not require much skill in the art of cross- 
examining witnesses to get out of them that the 
money which would have kept them in comfort and 
independence in their old age went to feed the bright 
fire at the Spotted Dog or the White Lion. That 
coal did not blaze for nothing, and the oil that fed 
the flame came out of the marrow of those old men’s 
bones, and left them the legacy of empty pockets, 
rheumatic limbs, and the Union as the home of their 
old age, without much hope of anything beyond ; 
for you may note it as a fact that frequenters of 
public-houses seldom look to anything more than 
present pleasure. 

Now, instead of railing at the public-house as a 
centre of evil influence, unquestionably evil as that in- 
fluence is, is it not a far wiser course to endeavour to 
find out in what its power lies? It would certainly 
not possess the vast power it undoubtedly has if it 
did not meet some instinct in human nature. That 
instinct is the desire for companionship, which is es- 
pecially strong in those who, from want of sufficient 
education, have no resources in themselves. The 
problem to be solved, then, is, how shall we provide 
such companionship as will yield what young men 
desire without the drawbacks attendant upon the 
public-house? We say expressly ‘young men,” 
because it is chiefly the younger frequenters of the 
public-house whom we are now considering. The 
man who has acquired the love for drink, and goes 
to the public-house expressly to gratify it, will go 
there still, say and do what you will. Here and 
there one may perhaps be won back to a better life, 
and if so, well; but in providing an antidote to the 
attractions of the public-house, we must consider 
chiefly the young men and the more respectable of 
the elder ones; and if we can lay hold of those two 
classes we shall have done all that we can reasonably 
hope todo. And the gain will not be small, for the 
young men are the recruits of the army of drink, and 
where would an army be if its recruits were cut off ? 
The publican knows this, and he baits his trap to 
catch the young. The old toper he has safe enough 
already. It is not for him that he gets the comic 





singer, and the bagatelle-board, and the skittle 
alley, and any other “draw” that he can think of. 

Let us see, then, what the attractions of the public- 
house are, apart from the mere drink, and which of 
them we can legitimately meet. There is, first, the 
cheerful, well-lighted room, and the roaring fire, 
tempting enough of itself to the young labourer on a 
bleak winter night. Well, that we can manage. It 
is very hard if we cannot find in every village of two 
or three hundred people. some one who will let us 
have a suitable house in which a large enough room 
already exists, or can easily be made by pulling down 
@ partition and throwing two rooms into one. We 
can then soon get up a bright fire ; coal will burn as 
well for us as it does for the Spotted Dog, and a couple 
of iron rods across the room will carry as many 
petroleum-lamps as are required to light it well. A 
few prints for the walls are easily obtained ; some of 
the coloured supplements issued by the ‘ Illustrated 
News” and the “‘ Graphic” go a long way for such a 
purpose ; a green baize hanging for the door, and a bit 
of cheery red moreen for the window, a plain deal 
table running down two-thirds the length of the 
room, with a stout form on each side of it, and then 
we have as cosey a room as one could wish. A ten- 
pound note would cover the cost, including a bit of a 
cupboard to keep the club’s crockery, books, etc., in, 
and where is the parish where the parson could not 
get that together in a few days? If there is a resi- 
dent squire, he would most likely give the best part 
of it himself—the whole if he is a man of sub- 
stance and endued with a right sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth. So far, then, we are on a 
level with the Spotted Dog. 

But now comes the struggle between us. The 
public-house not only shelters its customers, it amuses 
them, and we must do the same. For reasons given 
at the commencement of this article, it is not enough 
to throw down a number of well-written, interesting 
books and magazines upon the table, and say, ‘‘ Now 
be good boys, and improve your minds.” Your club 
will soon prove a failure, and the Spotted Dog will 
bark triumphantly at your discomfiture, if that is all 
you mean to do. You hope, indeed, to develop the 
taste for reading, and it will come in due course ; but 
you must act with judgment as well as zeal, two 
qualities which do not always go together. You will 
find that the picture papers are appreciated—chiefly 
for the pictures, though, and not, as you fondly ima- 
gine, because the pictures lead to a desire to read the 
text that accompanies them, though of course that 
is so in some cases. The popular magazines are well 
liked, and so are the Jocal papers. The London papers 
are not much cared for except by a few of the more 
intelligent readers, though they are growing in 
favour as education improves. But if you desire 
your club to thrive, you must have abundance of 
games. Draughts are very popular, so are dominoes, 
and puzzles; chess is too difficult, and very little 
understood. Cards will generally be asked for, but 
the promoters of the club should decidedly resist their 
introduction, for sooner or later they will inevitably 
lead to gambling. A bagatelle-board should cer- 
tainly be begged, borrowed, or bought if the club 
can possibly manage it, for it will be a host in itself, 
and will do more to keep the club going than all the 
rest put together. ; 

As to management. Have just a few such simple 
rules as are absolutely necessary to keep the club in 
order, the fewer the better, and let the members 
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manage it as much as possible for themselves. It is 
their club, and they will work it all the better if it is 
left to them, though any hints given in a friendly 
spirit will be appreciated. The clergyman of the 
parish should thoroughly identify himself with the 
club, if president, and show his interest by dropping 
in now and then, but some little tact is required in 
not interfering too much; it gives the impression 
that he does not feel quite sure that his parishioners 
are to be trusted to manage their own affairs; and if 
he goes too often he will come to be looked upon as 
an usher, and his presence will be a “‘ wet blanket” 
over the whole affair. The very existence of the club 
is based upon the supposition that those who belong 
to it do so from a desire to get a little innocent 
recreation, and to avoid the snares of the public- 
house, and it is better to trust as much as possible to 
their discretion. 

There remains the tender question whether beer 
shall be admitted. This must be left to local dis- 
cretion. In some places it may be necessary to admit 
it under restrictions ; but, as a rule, the club will do 
far better without it. Coffee is certainly safer, and 
in nine cases out of ten, where it has been tried, is 
quite as well liked as beer, which, moreover, may 
get the club into trouble with the excise officer, if the 
regulations of the Inland Revenue Department are 
not strictly complied with. 





Ghe Cruce of Gor. 


A.D. 1000. 


‘In the tenth century an opinion prevailed everywhere that 
the end of the world was approaching. Many charters begin 
with these words: ‘As the world is now drawing to its close.’ 
As this notion seems to have been founded on some confused 
theory of the millennium, it naturally died away when the seasons 
proceeded in the eleventh century with their usual regularity.” 
—Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

‘The whole social framework was utterly disorganised. It 
was in this crisis that the ‘God’s Truce’ originated. In the end 
of the tenth century a council assembled at Limoges, at which 
the princes and nobles bound themselves, by solemn vow, not 
only to abstain from all unlawful feuds, but also to keep the 
peace mutually towards each other, and to protect from violence 
all defenceless persons, clerics, monks, nuns, women, merchants, 
pilgrims, and tillers of the soil.” 


THE years go round ;—with frosts and snow, 
And stormy blasts, and summer glow ; 
With music of the balmy spring, 
And fruit and flower ; with withering 
Of field and forest, thundercloud, 
And rolling mist, and darker shroud 
Of smoky gloom o’er cities pent : 
The years go round, and soon are spent. 
The years go round,—and babes awake 
To kisses : and the children shake 
Their laughter to the soft warm breeze, 
And lovers wander ‘neath the trees ; 
And young hearts beat with hopes more high 
Than can be grasped below the sky ; 
And new homes bloom ; and shadows fall 
On lowly cot and lordly hall ; 
And strong limbs weary,—eyes with tears 
Fill and o’erflow,—and cares and fears 


THE TRUCE OF GOD. 








In brooding darkness wrap the day ; 
And tottering age seeks firmer stay ; 
And sighs ascend ; or prayers, that wing 
To heaven their way, as birds that sing : 
While ever in the deepening strife 
Of man with man, this mortal life 
Moves to its goal eternity— 
O dread unutterable sea ! 

The years go round ; and empires pass, 
The peoples perish,—like the grass 
They fall before the measured sweep 
Of Time ; new kings arise and reap 
With blood-stain’d sickle God’s fair world : 
And Freedom’s banner is unfurled ; 
And Truth is strangled by base lies ; 
And Love the oppressor’s power defies ; 
And Passion lurks, with fiery hand 
The weaklings of the flock to brand ; 
And selfish Greed still cheats and thrives ; 
While Faith for Christ’s dear kingdom strives ; 
And bound and bleeding, nations wait 
Like suppliants low at heaven’s gate, 
While overhead the avenging sword 
Gleams dim : how long, how long, O Lord! 


Amid the centuries I stand : 

The ocean-waves beat on the sand, 
Unceasing as when Time began ; 

So ebbs and flows the life of man : 

But louder than the sounding surge 
Swells o’er the lands a strange wild dirge, 
More restless the unnumbered beat 
Tumultuous of hurrying feet : 

The peoples, in the strife of fear, 

Swayed as by some dread peril near ! 

A sudden shriek cleaves with despair 
The noontide peace, and fills the air. 
Awe-struck, I see a trembling crowd 
Breathless before the altar bowed, 

Gaunt serfs, whose eyes a refuge crave, 
While round them foiled pursuers rave, 
With swords that drip, and curses poured 
On barren fields, and barns unstored, 
And all their race. What means the scene, 
This frantic rage, this abject mien ? 

The month of harvest comes apace, 

The sun’s ripe touch and perfect grace 
Adorn the woodlands ; through the plain 
The silver river runs : no grain 

Waves golden on its bank ; but bare 

The fields stretch round, or weed or tare 
Usurp dominion ; never plough 

Hath blessed the ground so barren now ! 
The purpling grapes on southern hills 
Lie prone. The sun alone fulfils 

The rounded duty of the year. 

The herding peasants, like the deer 

They watch, start at the wind and flee, 
The hounded slaves of misery ; 

Or plucking courage—(so they rend 

An oaken staff that will not bend)— 

Go forth to brave impending fate, 

And make the world more desolate : 
Murder and rapine fill the land, 

And no man trusts a brother's hand. 

But proudly stand yon castle towers, 
And proudly rise its ladye’s bowers, 
Still bright with beauty ; gay the song 
Echoes the rugged walls along : 

Hark ! hear you not the roundelay 
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That bids enjoy the fleeting day ? 
As though some ruin did betide 
The firm-built rocks, and all beside. 


The Day of Doom is drawing nigh, 

Its hours are written on the sky ; 

Nine hundred years and ninety-nine— 

One more completes the mystic sign ! 

A TxHovsanp YEARS, and He shall come, 

For whom the earth has still no room ; 

The Babe that once in manger lay, 

The Son that robed Himself in clay, 

The King of Kings, whose blood was shed, 

Victor in death, life of the dead, 

Judge of all worlds. Behold Him near, 

And see the great white Throne appear !— 
** The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


Amid the centuries I stand : 
I see the signs in every land: 
The earth untilled, because men wait 
For angel reapers : its estate 
A prey to all, because none cares 
To sow and toil, while God forbears, 
Untouched may fall the crumbling roof ; 
Idle the loom, with tangled woof. 
Why buy when wealth means greater loss ? 
Why sell when gold means melting dross ? 
All bonds that hold men are forsworn, 
Useless the new, the old are torn. 
Dread Famine, weary-eyed and pale, 
Moves slowly on from vale to vale, 
While swifter Pestilence sweeps past, 
And scatters death upon the blast. 
The cities clamour, civil strife 
Rends and destroys ; all evils rife 
In man’s poor nature, legion-named, 
Cry to high heaven unashamed. 


Amid the centuries I stand, 
And hear the people’s last demand. 
In old Limoges, beneath the pile 
To worship dedicate, there file 
Priests, nobles, kings—a gracious line, 
The sad world’s best, in whom outshine 
Wisdom and virtue. Now the choir, 
As swept by some diviner fire, 
Chaunt the great ode of Praise to Him 
Whose throne no earth-born clouds can dim. 
Then low in mailéd rank they bow, 
And with one voice make solemn vow : 
A ** Truce or Gop” on earth declare, 
And summon men its rest to share. 
To mutual peace that heals all feuds 
They pledge the stricken multitudes ; 
Each knightly arm his neighbour’s shield, 
That never shall to violence yield. 


Imperfect rites, dissolving hope ! 
Who scans the mystic horoscope ? 
The horror deepens ; bleaching bones 
Sow the wide plains, the very stones 
Cry out ; and through the thickening gloom 
Draws swiftly near the Day of Doom,— 
Near, and more near! For Winter strips 
The forests, and with icy lips 
Kisses the beauty of the North ; 
The storm-winds hear his message forth : 





The summer fountains of delight, 
The silver rivers, gleaming bright, 
He chills ; in vain the frozen tear, 
He shrouds in snows the dying year. 
And never more shall Winter come, 
Nor Autumn gather harvest home, 
Nor Summer shine, nor bloom the Spring : 
The green earth fades ; behold its King !— 
‘* The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


From morning, with its omen red, 
To eve, when shadows seem more dread, 
While holds the sun its even round, 
While stars still rule the night’s profound, 
Or blackness fills the awful sky, 
Perpetual prayer upbears the cry 
Of nations in their agony. 
In every fane the song of praise 
In adoration binds the days ; 
And incense circles with the sun : 
So might brief respite yet be won. 
No porch but nightly crowds besiege : 
The wife clings trembling to her liege, 
The maiden cowers,—in pillared shade ; 
The minstrel in his harping stayed 
Dreams there his song ; serf, beggar, knight, 
Crouched round the fane, await the light. 
And golden gifts are seen arrayed, 
Baldrick and sword on altar laid, 
And diamond-gemmed, the glittering crown. 
What tears of penitence can drown 
The world’s great sin, and wash it clean ? 
Lo ! robed and crowned, with stricken mien, 
Within yon famed cathedral’s aisle, 
A King kneels low ; and now with smile 
Of faith new-found uprising, leads 
The choral symphony, and feeds 
His people’s hopes with breath of song.* 
Vain breath !—More wild the surging throng 
With clamour of despair beats round. 
The baron bold seeks holy ground, 
Where monks the convent gates throw wide ; 
The knight flings casque and sword aside, 
The ladye fair puts off her pride. 
In cloistered solitude they pray, 
In penance pass the livelong day, 
Or wait in cell and hermitage 
The last knell of the dying age. 


Amid the centuries I stand : 
The shadow darkens from the strand. 
A Monarch kneels in lowly guise, 
An aged Abbot bids him rise, 





t 
* Four kings and thousands of nobles retired to the cloister. Henry 
of Germany swore obedience on the hands of the gentle abbot who had 
failed in turning him from his purpose. “ Sire,” he said at last, “since 
you are under my orders, and have sworn to obey me, I command you to 
go forth and fulfil the duties of the state to which God has called you. 
Go forth, a monk of the Abbey of St. Vanne, but Emperor of the West.” 
Robert of France, the son of Hugh Capet, placed himself, robed and 
crowned, among the choristers of St. Denis, and led the musicians 
in singing hymns and psalms of his own composition. Lower men 
were satisfied with sacrificing the marks of their knightly and scig- 
norial rank, and placed baldricks and swords on the altars and before 
the images of saints. Some manumitted their serfs, and bestowed large 
sums upon charitable trusts, commencing their disposition with words 
implying the approaching end of all. Crowds of common people would 
sleep nowhere but in the porches, or within the shadow of the churches 
and other holy buildings.— White's Eighteen Christian Centuries. 
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His purpled robe is trampled o’er, 
His crown lies battered on the floor ; 
The pomp of courts he would forswear, 
And end his days in holy prayer. 
Forsaking all the snares of sense, 

He vows to God obedience. 

‘** Go forth, go forth, and by thy vow 
Of pledged obedience, uttered now,” 
The Abbot saith, ‘‘I here command, 
Go forth a monk to bless the land, 
But monarch ever consecrate, 

Fulfil the duties of thy state.” 


Amid the centuries I stand 
The solemn hour of doom at hand ; 
The silent stars in radiant light 
Swim through the spaces of the night, 
And silence as of mystic birth 
Holds like a spell the realms of earth. 
Sweet sleep, dissolving from the skies, 
Drops dewy balin on infant eyes ; 
But like the dove that found no rest, 
Is banished from maturer breast. 
One universal hush appals, 
One dread expectancy enthrals. 
* * * 
Oh mystery of dawning day ! 
Oh beaming sun ! life-speaking ray ! 
Oh joy of hope! Oh tears! Oh man ! 
—Thou readest not the eternal plan. 


The years go round,—the ages pass, 
The peoples perish as the grass, 
The years go round,—with cloud and sun, 
With bloom of youth, and life begun, 
With toil and strife, and eager thought, 
And hope to brightest purpose wrought, 
And work of love, and gloom of doubt, 
And war’s alarms, the victor’s shout, 
And bleeding wounds : the years go round. 
Is:there no spot of holy ground, 
Where men may swear new brotherhood 
And pledge the world to larger good ? 
A TRUCE OF Gop, a kingdom blest, 
In Christ’s sure rule is manifest, 
His Cross the healer of our woes, 
His Throne more strong than all our foes. 
Amid the tumult of our days, 
When prayers are few, and faint our praise, 
I hear the voice of tranquil Faith, 
The words that patient Wisdom saith : 
‘*Go forth, nor dread the shocks of fate ; 
FULFIL THE DUTIES OF THY STATE,” 


W. STEVENS, 





Barieties, 


Papan Sratistics.—The Journal of the French Statistical 
Society publishes some curious statistics concerning the Popes 
which may not be without interest at the present time. Pius 1x 
is the 252nd Pope. Of these, 15 were French, 13 Greeks, 
8 Syrians, 6 Germans, 5 Spaniards, 2 Africans, 2 Savoisiens, 
2 Dalmatians ; England, Portugal, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Candia furnishing one each; Italy provided the rest. Since 
1523 all the Popes have been selected from Italian Cardinals. 
Seventy Bishops of Rome, belonging, with very few exceptions, 
to the epoch preceding the establishment of the Temporal 


Power, have been proclaimed Saints. The ten last centuries | 


have seen only nine Popes judged worthy by the Popes them- 
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selves of being sanctified. Of the 252 Pontiffs, not including 
St. Peter, eight died within a month of their elevation to the 
Popedom, 40 within a year, 22 were seated between 1 and 2 
years, 54 from 2 to 5 years, 57 from 5 to 10 years, 51 from 10 to 
15 years, 18 from 15 to 20 years, and 9 more than 20 years. 
Pius 1x in the years of his Pontificate surpassed, in 1874, all 
the Roman Pontiffs, except the Spanish anti-Pope, Benedict 
x1, of Luna, who, elected at Avignon in 1394, died at Pensi- 
cola, near Valencia, in 1424. In respect of age he has been 
surpassed as yet by no great number of his predecessors. There 
died at the age of over 82 years Alexander vii (1689-91), and 
Pius vi (1775-99) ; at 83 years, Paul 1v (1555-59), Gregory X1II 
(1572-85), Innocent x (1644-55), Benedict xiv (1740-58), Pius 
Vil (1800-23); between 84 and 86 years, Paul 111 (1534-49), 
Boniface vi11 (1294-1303), Clement x (1670-76), Innocent x11 
(1691-1700) ; between 90 and 92 years, John x11, Pope of 
Avignon (1316-34), Clement x11 (1730-40) ; at the age of 100 
years, Gregory 1x (1237-41), nephew of Innocent 111, the most 
violent adversary of Frederick 11, forced on several occasions to 
flee from Rome. Up to the present, during the distinctly his- 
torical epoch, no Pope has died between 86 and 90 years of age ; 
the only one who surpassed 92 died a centenarian. 


EcypTIAN OBELISK FOR AMERICA.—American papers state 
that the Khedive has presented the companion obelisk to Cleo- 
patra’s Needle to the American nation. An English engineer 
has offered to transport the obelisk to New York for 100,000 
dollars, and an attempt is made to raise this sum. 


Tse Fatrest Boox IN THE WorRLD.—Bigness is not always 
asign of worth, but one of the most useful, as well as most 
capacious of volumes is the ‘‘ Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature,” edited by Mr. Joseph Whitaker, publisher of ‘* The 
Bookseller.” The bulk of the book consists of catalogues 
supplied by nearly a hundred and fifty publishers, in London 
and the provinces. Few books of consequence can be absent 
from such a catalogue. The index contains about 32,000 
entries, and affords ready reference to works in every depart- 
ment of knowledge. A new feature is a list of noms de plume, 
some of which are very familiar, but many of them giving 
curious revelation of masked authorship. 


AFRICAN CIVILISATION AND Dress.—The venerable Dr. 
Moffat dissents strongly from the opinion that the merchant 
must always precede the missionary. In his experience—and no 
inan has had wider experience—the gospel is the best pioneer of 
commerce and of civilisation. In the South of Africa, at one 
station, where Dr. Moffat found on his first arrival at the country 
nothing but naked savagery, there is now a regular trade in 
Manchester goods to the tune of hundreds of thousands of pounds 
annually. ‘The “‘ savages,” having been Christianised, are now 
clothed as well as in their right mind. We are not sure that 
European costume should always be the missionary model. A 
correspondent, who is much interested in the new mission in 
Central Africa, of which an account, with map, was given in 
the ‘* Sunday at Home ” for November, makes a novel sugges- 
tion: Might not an adaptation of the clothing of the ancients 
be better suited for tropical climates? The ladies at Girton 
College, aided by their classic tutors, might design some suit- 
able costume for Christianised negroes, male and female. The 
cotton fabric would soon be forthcoming, and, as fashion has sway 
even in the heart of Africa, there might soon arise a vast demand 
for the new raiments. 


TyPHoon IN CoINA.—We sometimes are swept by the tail of 
a tropical typhoon even in these islands, but can form little idea 
of the terrible visitation of such a hurricane as is described 
in a letter published in a recent number of the ‘ Chris- 
tian,” from the wife of a missionary at Tia-chau :—‘‘ Tues- 
day and Wednesday, July 8rd and 4th, we had a tremen- 
dous flood; the rain came down in torrents, with such a hur- 
ricane from s.E. It lasted all day, and blew many houses 
down and roofs off. There are scarcely any houses in the 
city which have not been damaged. It blew many of our 
tiles off, which came through with the plastering right on 
the bed close to where our little child was sleeping. We were 
quick in clearing out, so that not much injury was done to the 
furniture, but the room was quickly filled with mortar and 
water, and we expected every gust of wind would bring down 
the old house altogether, as it is in a very shaky condition. It 
continued all day like this, and the immense torrents which 
came down from the mountains in all directions caused a great 
flood in this city. The streets in many places were breast high 
with water, and many houses were swept away and lives lost, 
As the tide in the river rose, the water in the streets greatly 
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increased, and all night the men were fetching home horses, 
cows, pigs, etc., and carrying their wives, mothers, and chil- 
dren to places of safety. Those inside the city have suffered 
fearfully. In the house of one of our native helpers the water 
rose to the top of the doors, and he, with his wife, two children, 
and a daughter-in-law, had to take refuge on the roof all night, 
expecting every moment to be swept away. In the morning 
their son came to us through the water breast high, and made 
known. their situation. We sent three men with a large 
wooden bath (the only thing available) to fetch them from their 
perilous situation ; and after some little time we had the joy 
of seeing the women and children safely landed in our house, 
‘ooking more dead than alive. But soon we saw them with a 
change of raiment, and after a good dinner they looked better, 
and were full of praise to God that their lives were spared. 
Many around them had lost everything, even their lives ; but 
there is no knowing the number, as there are no newspapers, 
nor means of ascertaining the damage done. We cannot but 
praise the Lord for his wonderful care over us, and the instru- 
ments he used to carry out his purposes. A friend having 
occasion to examine the roof of our house, discovered a beam 
of the roof nearly eaten through with white ants, and otherwise 
rotten, so that no time was lost in replacing it with a new one. 
This was only one week before the flood came upon us. Had 
this not been discovered, the roof could not have possibly stood 
such a hurricane, and who can tell what the consequences 
would have been ?” 


Ciry or Lonpon CHAriries.—In our thirteenth report we 
drew attention to the large income available for charitable 
pm oeng possessed by many of the parishes in the City of 
sondon. Of many of these charities no deeds of foundation are 
found to exist ; but by such parish records and memoranda as 
are available, they appear to have been intended: originally 
for the benetit of the poor, and for charitable purposes within 
the parish. But from the altered circumstances of the City 
many of these parishes have now no poor, and the revenues are 
administered by the churchwardens and overseers at their dis- 
cretion for miscellaneous objects. The case of one parish has 
been brought to our notice, which is in possession of parochial 
charities of the value of upwards of £800 a year, the population 
of which is at the present moment forty-six only, of which 
number it is believed that only four or five sleep within the 
parish, and not one of whom could properly come under the 
designation of ‘‘poor.’’? Nor can the administration of these 
large revenues be considered satisfactory as regards the objects 
for which they are applied, for, while considerable sums are 
given to increase the stipends of ministers, or to defray the 
expenses of ward schools, large sums are also given under the 
head of “General Parochial Purposes” to increasing the 
salaries of or the presentation of testimonials to churchwardens 
or other parish officers, and to other objects, sometimes of a con- 
vivial nature, still more widely removed from the original 
objects of the foundation.—Last Report of the Charity Commis- 
stoners. 


New ZEALAND.—In commenting on Sir Julius Vogel’s state- 
ment of the condition and prospects of New Zealand, the 
‘‘Times ” says : In population and in wealth New Zealand has 
been making good progress. Local xivalries, which have been 
very mischievous indeed in our other Australasian settlements, 
have had the happiest results in this. In almost every department 
of industry New Zealand can compare well with her more 

owerful neighbours. She cultivates already almost as much 
fand as all of them together. Her varieties of climate, from 


temperate to semi-tropical, are favourable to ante 


varieties of natural products. Her wool trade is important, an 

it is fast increasing. Her mineral resources, vast as they are 
already proved to be, are far from having been fully explored. 
Small as she is, comparatively speaking, she has her 800 miles 
of railroad, and by the end of next June will have her 1,000 
miles, bringing in a net income of £174,000. Her inhabitants, 
it is true, are of the same stock as ourselves, and might be 
expected to reproduce our faults. This, however, is a conclu- 
sion which Sir Julius Vogel does not admit without reserve. 
They are of the same stock, but they are not ordinary specimens 
of it, being both better in themselves and better educated than 
those whom they have left behind in England. If there is a 
weak point anywhere in New Zealand, it might have been _ 
posed to be the amount of the national debt. The railroads 
and other public works in which New Zealand rejoices have not 
been obtained for nothing, and as they grow the bill will grow 
with them. Still, there can be few places in, the world which 
have a better chance of being prosperous than New Zealand has. 
The country is made up very largely of good farms, with an ample 
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choice of virgin soil before them in whatever direction they 
may wish to extend. The land is free from many of the 
burdens which weigh heavily upon agriculture at home. There 
is, as Sir Julius Vogel reminds us, no poor rate, and all other 
local charges are borne upon the national funds. There is no 
need whatever for keeping up an expensive system of external 
defence. The white population, moreover, have so outnum- 
bered the natives, and so trained them in the arts of peace 
that there is little now to be feared from what was once a very 
pressing danger. But it is not only in her extent of arable 
ground that New Zealand is rich. We must add to this the 
wealth she derives from her mines. Gold is as yet the most 
important of her productions from these. Her stores of coal, 
which exist, Sir Julius Vogel tells us, in almost every part of 
the islands, are even more promising for the future, and will 
be of the utmost use by-and-by in the development of her 
manufacturing industries. It is not by a little excess of expendi- 
ture in public works that a country such as this will be kept 
down. Even these may pay their way in due course; in any 
case, they may help to create a prosperity which in turn will 
make them remunerative. New Zealand, we are pleased to 
think, has a great future before her. But we must re- 
mind her, nevertheless, that it is in the future still that her 
great history is written. She must pardon us if we deem it 
ae for her not to discount her chances too confidently in 
advance. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN THE UNITED Srates.—In 1876 the 
gross receipts of the 73,508 miles of railway in the United States 
were less by 5,807,000 dollars than those of 1875, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there were 1,749 more miles of railway open 
than in the previous year. 


Natat Dust.—Beautiful as is some of the scenery, the Natal 
climate cannot be called good. To be overpowered with more 
than tropical heat in the morning, and then shivering in warm 
wraps in the afternoon, is not healthy. But the great enemy 
is red mud, which in certain winds becomes, dust such as is 
rarely found elsewhere. ‘‘If I sit down I disturb a cloud of 
dust ; my pillow is, I am convinced, stuffed with it; my 
writing-table is inches deep in it; all food is flavoured with it. 
The other day my little boy was about to have a whipping: 
‘You had better take care,’ he drily remarked, ‘ J’m very dusty.’ 
Then they console me by saying, ‘Oh, this is nothing; you 
should see what it is in town!’ and this is.only the beginning 
of the dry season !”—Lady Barker. 


Bic Ben’s Cuant.—The following is the verse to which the 
chimes of the great clock at Westminster are set :— 


** Lord, through this hour 
Be Thou my guide ; 
Then, by Thy power, 
No foot shall slide.” 


Potato SrarcH.—One of the important manufactured pro- 
ducts of the country towns of New England and New York States 
is potato starch. Nearly 3,000,000 bushels of potatoes are con- 
sumed annually in theStatesof Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and New York, in the production of starch. There are about 
225 factories engaged in the manufacture. A bushel of potatoes 
makes about eight pounds of starch, 250 bushels therefore being 
required foraton. Thus, not the beetle alone, but the wearers 
of collars, cuffs, fronts, and frills, may be held responsible for 
~ insufficiency in the supply of the potato.—American 

aper. 


GERMAN TERRITORY IN ITALY.—Olevano is a small town 
about fifteen miles distant from Valmontone, the fourth station 
from Rome on the way to Naples. Near it is an old grovea 
few acres in extent, upon which grow some of the finest speci- 
mens of evergreen oak to be seen anywhere in the world. The 
spot was a favourite haunt of the artists in Rome, attracted by 
the wild beauty of the site, and especially by the picturesque 
shapes of some of those venerable trees. The owners of the 
soil, who were born in the district, had made up their minds to 
cut down the timber and till the sacred ground. Upon hearing 
this, a distinguished artist from Dresden, who had frequently 
illustrated that wood scenery on canvas, offered to buy the 
property with the grand trees upon it. Having struc the 
bargain and paid the purchase-money on the peasants’ own 
terms, he offered his new possession as a present to his German 
Fatherland, on condition that it should become inalienable 
German national ground, to be held and taken care of for the 
benefit of the world’s art. The place was formally taken 
possession of by the German ambassador last autumn. 





